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IDEALISM AND THE DISSOCIATION OP PERSONALITY 

A MONG the major difficulties which idealistic monism encounters 
-*-^- in its attempts to conceive the whole world as immanent in a 
universal mind, must be reckoned (1) what may be called the im- 
perviousness of minds, which seem capable of communicating with 
each other only by elaborate codes of signalling and the employment 
of material machinery, and (2) the very unsatisfactory character of 
the relations between the subordinate minds which are supposed to 
be included in the same universal consciousness. There appears, in- 
deed, to exist a very great contrast between the internal contents of 
the alleged universal mind and the contents of a typically sane human 
mind. In a sane human mind the contents of its consciousness exist 
harmoniously together; they are not independent of, nor hostile to, 
each other ; they succeed or even supplant each other without a pang, 
in a rational and agreeable way; even where there is what is meta- 
phorically called a mental 'struggle,' the process is not painful to 
the contents, but if to any one, to the mind as a whole which feels 
the struggle and the distress. If, on the other hand, we conceive 
ourselves as thoughts of a universal mind, what a chaos we must 
think that mind to be ! How strangely dissevered into units which 
seem independent and shut up in themselves! How strange that 
each of its thoughts should fight for its own hand with so little re- 
gard for the rest, and fight so furiously! How strange, in short, 
upon this hypothesis that the world should appear as it does to us! 
On the face of the apparent facts, therefore, it can not be denied 
that the assertions of idealistic monism are not plausible. The world 
on the face of it looks like the outcome of a rough-and-tumble tussle 
between a plurality of constituents, like a coming together and 
battle-ground of a heterogeneous multitude of beings. It seems, in a 
word, essentially pluralistic in character. And if, nevertheless, we 
insist on forcing on it a monistic interpretation, does it not seem as 
though that monism could only be carried through on the lowest 
plane, on which existences really seem to be continuous, viz., as ex- 
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tended bodies in space? In other words, must not our monism be 
materialistic rather than idealistic? The ideal union of existences 
in an all-embracing mind seems a sheer craving which no amount of 
dialectical ingenuity can assimilate to the facts, and no metaphysic 
can a priori bridge the gulf between them and this demand. 

There are, however, so many to whom the idealistic form of 
monism forms a faith which satisfies their spiritual needs that it 
should be doing them a real service to aid them in thinking out their 
fundamental conception more clearly than they have themselves 
hitherto succeeded in doing: and so it will not, I trust, be thought 
impertinent, even in one who does not share their view, to point out 
that there is much more to be said in favor of idealistic monism than 
its advocates appear as yet to have discovered. The fact, however, 
is that if only idealists will consent to appeal to experience and 
empirical evidence, modern psychology puts at their disposal analo- 
gies which can remove most of the difficulties which embarrass them. 
I. The imperviousness and mutual exclusiveness of individual 
minds may be conceived and explained by an extended use of the 
conception of the threshold of consciousness. It is, of course, well 
known that this is variable, that, e. g., the raising of the limen which 
accompanies intense mental concentration thrusts into subconscious- 
ness a multitude of processes which normally are conscious. On the 
other hand, much that normally goes on in the organism without 
consciousness, or full consciousness, may become conscious by an 
abnormal lowering of the threshold. There is nothing absurd, there- 
fore, in the idea that we might become conscious again of every func- 
tion of the body, say, of the circulation of the blood, of the growth 
of every hair, of the life of every cell. Indeed, the only reason that 
seems to explain why we are not now so conscious would seem to be 
that no useful end would be served thereby, and that it is teleolog- 
ically necessary to restrict consciousness to those processes which can 
not yet be handed over with impunity and advantage to a material 
mechanism. 

Now it is clearly quite easy to push this conception one step fur- 
ther, and to conceive individual minds as arising from the raising 
of the threshold in a larger mind, in which, though apparently dis- 
connected, they would really all be continuously connected below 
the limen, so that on lowering it their continuity would again display 
itself, and mental processes could pass directly from one mind to 
another. Particular minds, therefore, would be separate and cut 
off from each other only in their visible or supraliminal parts, much 
as a row of islands may really be the tops of a submerged mountain 
chain, and would become continuous if the water-level were suffi- 
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eiently lowered. Or to use a more dynamic analogue, they might be 
likened to the pseudopodia which an amoeba puts forth and withdraws 
in the course of its vital function. Empirically this subliminal unity 
of mind might be expected to show itself in the direct transmission of 
ideas from one mind to another, of ideas, moreover, that would spring 
up casually, mysteriously and vaguely in a mind in which they do 
not seem to originate. Now this is on the whole the character of the 
alleged phenomena of 'telepathy,' and if idealistic monists really 
want to convince men of the plausibility of their ideas they could 
adopt no more effective policy than that of establishing the reality 
of telepathy on an irrefragable basis. 

Abnormal psychology, moreover, yields further enlightenments. 
No one can read Dr. Morton Prince's fascinating book on the 'Disso- 
ciation of a Personality' without being dazzled by the light thrown 
on the nature of personality by the tribulations of the 'Beauchamp' 
family. Here were, B. I., 'the Saint'; B. III., ' Sally'; and B. IV., 
'the Idiot' (not to mention the minor characters), all apparently 
complete beings with expressions, beliefs, tastes, preferences, etc., of 
their own, so diverse and distinctive that no one who had once dis- 
criminated them could doubt which of them was at any time mani- 
festing through the organism they shared in common. And yet they 
were all included in a larger self, which was sometimes aware of 
them, and through which knowledge occasionally passed from one to 
the other. 'The Saint' and 'the Idiot' were shown to be nothing 
but products of the dissociation of 'the original Miss Beauchamp,' 
who, when she was recalled into existence by the astute manipula- 
tions of Dr. Prince and put together again, remembered the careers 
of both and recognized them as morbid states of herself. In the 
relations between 'Sally' and 'the real Miss Beauchamp' the common 
ground lay apparently still deeper, and the restoration of the latter 
did not mean the reabsorption of the former, but only her suppres- 
sion ; still it may fairly be assumed that their common relation to the 
same body must indicate the existence of a plane on which (if it 
could be reached) 'Sally' and 'the real Miss Beauchamp' would be 
unified, and would coalesce into a single being. It was thereby 
shown that a large amount of superficial diversity and dissociation 
might coexist with a substantial unity beneath the surface. The 
several 'Miss Beauchamps' were to all appearance independent per- 
sonages, variously cognitive of each other, hating, loving, despising, 
pitying, fearing, fighting each other, capable of combining together 
or opposing each other, and so enjoying their troubled life that most 
of them were determined to maintain their existence and resented 
the restoration of 'the real Miss Beauchamp' as their own extinction. 
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The amusing history of their contentions reads very much like that 
of a very disorderly girls' school, and we can hardly flatter ourselves 
that the case is too abnormal to have any application to ourselves, 
when we see that our normal life plainly exhibits the beginnings of 
similar dissociations of personality in us, e. g., in dreams. 

The great philosophic lesson of the case is, however, this, that the 
unity of a common substance only constitutes a very partial and im- 
perfect community of interests, and is no sort of guarantee of har- 
mony in the operations and aspirations of the personalities that pos- 
sess it. 

II. If now we apply this lesson to the universe, it is clear that we 
have only to multiply indefinitely the phenomena presented by this 
remarkable case to get an exact representation of the cosmic situation 
as conceived by idealistic monism. On this theory all existences 
would be secondary personalities of the one absolute, differing in- 
finitely in their contents, character and capacity, and capable of 
coexistence and concurrent manifestation to a much greater extent 
than were the members of the Beauchamp family, in which this 
power was possessed only by 'Sally.' We should accordingly all be 
the 'Idiots, 'Saints' and 'Sallies' of the universal Beauchamp family 
which had been engendered by the 'dissociation' of the absolute. 
This might not be altogether pleasing to all of us (especially to those 
who, like the writer, would seem to have been predestined to be 
among the 'Sallies' of the absolute) ; but the idea itself would be 
quite conceivable and free from theoretical objection. 

Indeed, it would throw light upon a number of theoretic prob- 
lems. If discordance of contents is no bar to unity of substance, 
the extraordinary jumble of conflicting existences, which the world 
appears to exhibit, would become intelligible, and would cease to be 
a cogent argument in favor of pluralism. The disappearance, again, 
of personalities at death might merely portend that they were tem- 
porarily driven off the scene like 'B. I.' or 'B. IV.,' when the other, 
or 'Sally,' controlled the organism, 'dead,' that is, in the sense of 
unaware of what was going on and unable to manifest, but yet 
capable of reappearing and resuming the thread of their interrupted 
life after 'losing time.' And so support might here be found for 
the doctrines of palingenesia and of a cyclic recurrence of events in 
an unchanging absolute. 

Again, it would become possible to explain the nature and to 
define the date of 'creation' better than hitherto. The 'creation of 
the world' would mean essentially the great event of the 'dissocia- 
tion' of the original 'one' into a 'many,' and would be comparable 
with the catastrophe which broke up 'the original Miss Beauchamp' 
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in 1893. In the absolute's case the date itself could not, of course, 
be fixed with such precision, but the date of the creation (or, per- 
haps, rather 'emanation') of the world might be defined as the date 
at which its present 'dissociation' set in. This change itself it 
would hardly be possible, and would certainly not be necessary, to 
regard as an intelligible event. For we should be absolved from the 
duty of trying to explain it by the fact that ex hypothesi it was the 
dissociation of the rational repose of the one. 

As regards that one again, some very pretty problems would 
arise, e. g., as to whether it continued to exist subliminally, able and 
willing to recover its unity and to reabsorb the world, or whether its 
existence was really suspended, pending the restoration of its unity 
and the reabsorption of the many, or whether its 'dissociation' into 
a plurality of related beings was to be regarded as a final and irrep- 
arable act entailing the permanence of the plural world thus gen- 
erated. The last alternative no doubt would be that most directly 
indicated by the analogy of the 'Beauchamp' case. For Miss Beau- 
champ could hardly have recovered her unity without the interven- 
tion (from the outside) of Dr. Morton Prince. But in the world's 
ease nothing analogous would seem to be conceivable. As by defini- 
tion the absolute is the totality of things, it can never be exposed to 
outside stimulation, and therefore can not, it would seem, reunite 
itself under curative suggestions from without. 

The same conclusion results from a comparison of this conception 
of the relation of the one and the many with the very interesting 
anticipation of it which may be found in Mainlander's 'Philosophic 
der Erlosung.' Mainlander very acutely pointed out that in order 
to explain the unity of the universe it was quite superfluous to 
assume a still existing one. It was quite enough to ascribe to the 
many a common origin, a common descent from the one. Being a 
pessimist, he further suggested, therefore, that the one had com- 
mitted suicide, and by so doing dissolved itself into a many, who, 
sharing in its original impulse, were also slowly dying out, so that 
the aimless misery of existence would in the end be terminated by a 
universal death. By substituting, however, the notion of a 'disso- 
ciation' of the one for that of its 'suicide,' it is possible not only to 
adduce a definite psychological analogy but also to render the process 
more intelligible and to safeguard the continuance of the world. 
Altogether, therefore, the vexed problem of the one and the many, 
the puzzle of how to conceive the reality of either without implicitly 
negating that of the other, seems to be brought several steps nearer 
to an intelligible solution by these empirical analogies. 

Not that, of course, these conceptions would entail no drawbacks. 
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It is a little startling, e. g., to have to think of the absolute as mor- 
bidly dissociated, or even as downright mad. But a really resolute 
monist would not allow himself to be staggered by such inferences. 
For (1) the objection to a mad absolute is only an ethical prejudice. 
And he would have read Mr. Bradley to little purpose, 1 if he had 
not learnt that ethical prejudices go for very little in the realm of 
high metaphysics, that the moral point of view must not be made 
absolute, and that to make it so would be the death of the metaphysic 
of the absolute. The fact, therefore, that to our human thinking a 
dissociated absolute would be mad, would only prove the limitations 
of our finite intelligence and should not derogate from its infinite 
perfection. Moreover, (2) if the absolute is to include the whole of 
a world which contains madness, it is clear that, anyhow, it must, in 
a sense, be mad. The appearance, that is, which is judged by us to 
be madness must be essential to the absolute's perfection. All that 
the analogy suggested does is to ascribe a somewhat higher degree 
of reality to the madness in the absolute. 

Less stalwart monists no doubt may be a little dismayed by these 
implications of their creed, and even disposed to develop scruples 
as to whether, when pursued into details, its superiority over plural- 
ism is quite so pronounced as they had imagined ; but in metaphysics 
at least we must never scruple to be consistent, nor timorously hesi- 
tate to follow an argument whithersoever it leads. It must, there- 
fore, be insisted on that idealistic monism is a perfectly thinkable, 
if not exactly an alluring, theory. Hence even a disbeliever in it 
may display a certain intellectual sympathy with it by helping to 
work out its real meaning more clearly than its advocates have hith- 
erto succeeded in doing, or the public in understanding. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Corpus Cheisti College, Oxford. 
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rj^HE ideal too frequently in discussion is an ignis fatuus. 1 The 
-*- reason for this is that, being a complex idea which, through 
repetition, has become familiar to ear and tongue, we mistake this 
familiarity for intelligent understanding, and presuppose a common 

'See 'Appearance and Reality,' Ch. 25. 

1 If in this paper we speak more frequently with reference to moral ideals, 
it is because these are most frequently called in question, not because the posi- 
tion for which we argue would fail of illustration in other departments where 
ideals are functional. 



